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Art. IV. — Les (Euvres de M. de Balzac. — 1. Annette 
et le Criminel. — 2. Le Vicaire des Ardennes. — 
3. Physiologic du Manage. — 4. Les Derniers Chou- 
ans. — 5. Wann-Chlorc, ou Jane la Pale. — 6. Scenes 
de la Vie Privh. — 7. Scenes de la Vie Parisienne. — 
8. Scenes de la Vie de Province. — 9. Ursule Mirouet. 
Paris. 1822-1843. 

The noise made by M. de Balzac and his cane seems to 
have subsided in Paris. The novehst, who was more prohfic 
than Mademoiselle de Scudery, and the cane which was as 
celebrated as her tomtit, seem to be both growing as un- 
fashionable as the deceased author of the still more deceased 
Grand Cyrus, Clelia, and other interminable romances. We 
have heard of no new book by M. de Balzac since his disas- 
trous retreat from Russia, and no later romance upon his 
walking-stick, the very fashion of which has passed away, 
than La Canne de Balzac, by a female admirer, published 
some dozen years ago in Paris. Perhaps he may be only 
diving very deep, and staying under very long, in some very 
remote and profound ocean, to come up all fresh and drip- 
ping again, with his hands full of pearls. At any rate, he 
has performed this trick more than once already, and he may 
be again searching for something new and startling, to 
awaken the public who have gone astray after Eugene Sue, 
George Sand, Alexander Dumas, and other strange gods. 
If he were an Englishman, we might think that he had 
" written himself out " ; but a Frenchman never writes him- 
self out, and if he writes himself down, he is sure to find 
some means of writing himself up again. If his eyes are 
out, he will scratch them in again. Balzac, moreover, has 
been all his life the most indomitable of Frenchmen and ro- 
mancers. Since he was one-and-twenty he has been writing 
romances, and now, like Lear's friend Kent, he " hath 
years on his back exactly forty-eight " ; like Cromwell, he is 
just one year older than his century, having been bom in 
Tours, in Touraine, in the year 1799. Now, as he himself 
expresses great confidence in the " Cinquantaine,^^ and, in 
fact, in the Physiologic du Mariage, distinctly fixes upon 
fifty-two as the most captivating, brilliant, and effective 
epoch of a gentleman's existence, we may suppose that he 
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has not yet the shghtest intention of abandoning the field 
and joining the melancholy troop of the devastes. Perhaps, 
then, before he blazes upon the world in some new phases, 
this may be a favorable moment for casting a glance at his 
works, or rather at his " work," — for M. de Balzac is fond 
of denominating his eighty volumes his " «uvre." 

With all his faults, Balzac is essentially an artist, and not a 
mechanic. It is, perhaps, a result of this very quality that he 
has found himself growing less popxdar. He has been unable 
to sympathize with the sudden moral movement of the French 
mind. The late rush into morality has been terrific in Paris. 
Those volatile gentlemen, the feuilletonistes, have, as it 
were, discovered it all at once. Morality is like the mines 
of Mexico to them, and they are all hammering, digging, and 
picking, with might and main. The sudden demand for 
works of an elevating, humanizing, intensely moral fabric, 
which has sprung up in Paris since the great success of Mr. 
Dickens in English literature, has been partially supplied by 
Eugene Sue, George Sand, and others ; but Balzac has not 
set himself to the work. Nothmg, by the way, illustrates 
more aptly the great fertility and versatility of the French 
literary mind of the present day, than this sudden change in 
their style of writing and thinking. The feuilletonistes, like 
manufacturers, watch the popular taste, and they are all at 
this moment working double speed, and turning off morality, 
and democracy, and philanthropy, and articles of that nature, 
by the yard, like so much mousseline de laincy because they 
happen just now' to be popular. After publishing legions of 
books of the most imblushing inamorality, they are all at 
once grown as unblushingly moral. There is a change in 
the fashion. 

Now it strikes us that Balzac has been writing out of him- 
self all his life, working up the stuff which is in him, but that 
he is too idiosyncratic to fall in with this sudden revolution 
in literature. He has been very popular in France, but he 
has been litde translated, and is but little known in England 
or America. We are not surprised at this, but upon the 
whole, if there is to be so large an infnsion of French nov- 
els into our literature, we should rather recommend Balzac 
than either Sue or Sand. The writers who have been nat- 
uralized in this country are worse, because they are both 
socially and politically disorganizing. Balzac, on the con- 
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trary, is an artist. He is neither moral nor immoral, but a 
calm and profound observer of human society and human 
passions, and a minute, patient, and powerful delineator of 
scenes and characters in the world before his eyes. His 
readers must moralize for themselves. There is no doubt 
that the audacity of the modem French literature gives an 
author an advantage which the squeamishness of the English 
denies. French imaginative literature, that portion of it, for 
example, which may be represented by Balzac, is able to 
anatomize society more boldly and scientifically, because less 
trammelled by prudery. The strict administration of justice 
in the concluding portions of every EngUsh novel, where the 
characters are all drawn up, as on the day of judgment, in 
two lines, the vicious all whipped and the virtuous all mar- 
ried (that being considered the highest earthly reward of vir- 
tue) ; where, in the last chapter, a great Christmas pie is 
regularly served up to the meritorious, each one of whom puts 
in his thumb and pulls out a plum, and says. What a good 
boy am I ! while the villains look on and gnash their teeth in 
despair, — this sort of romantic jurisprudence, with which 
even Scott, while he ridiculed it, was often forced to comply, 
has been out of date in France since the days of the Grand 
Cyrus. 

It is odd, and a good subject to be pondered upon, if we 
had the time and space, — the striking contrast sometimes 
presented between the character of an age and its literature. 
Ninon de I'Enclos, Bussy, Martchal de Bassompierre, would 
hardly be cited for their austere morahty ; Cardinal de Retz 
was not exclusively addicted to the practice of all the cardi- 
nal virtues ; yet De Retz, Bassompierre, Ninon, and their 
friends and contemporaries, would tolerate no romances but 
the " severely proper " and ponderous productions of Scu- 
dery. They order matters differently in France at the pres- 
ent day. It is very certain, that De Balzac has not yet, 
like Charles Lamb, found himself a disreputable personage. 
Nobody in Paris ever dreamed of his being immoral. He 
is, as we before observed, essentially an artist, and deals 
with materials which society affords him. If his pictures be 
dark, they are none the less truthful copies from human na- 
ture. If they reveal a vicious or disorderly condition of 
society, society, and not the artist, is reprehensible. An 
author is not responsible for the disorders which he depicts. 
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In certain parts of China, where the population is redundant, 
we think we have heard that infanticide is considered rather 
an amiable foible than a crime. Pictures of such a state of 
society would not be necessarily immoral, and the author 
who should deal with such a state of things as a proper mat- 
ter for his art, would not necessarily be in favor of a general 
introduction of infanticide into more correct countries. 

Balzac's pictures of society are like daguerreotypes rather 
than paintings. There is the same painful and indisputable 
resemblance, the same accurate delineation of the most 
minute characteristics and infinitesimal blemishes ; and there 
is the same sombre hue and slightly distorted expression. 
Moreover, a casual observer might not immediately discover 
their extraordinary merit. Like the daguerreotypes, they 
must be held in a certain light, and curiously pondered, or 
the shifting but striking portraits will not reveal themselves to 
the observation. 

We have said, that we consider Balzac as eminently an 
artist, and not an artisan. It is for this reason that we have 
thought his books worthy of serious examination. The first 
romance which we ever read from his hand seized upon us 
with hooks of steel. It was impossible to struggle with the 
fascination. We felt ourselves in tlie power of an enchanter 
whom it was useless to resist. The impression made by the 
first was continued by every subsequent romance which we 
read from his pen ; and although we soon became aware of 
some of his tricks, and soon opened our eyes to many of his 
foibles, yet we felt more and more convinced, that, with all 
his sins, we had met with a powerful, original mind, and with 
a consummately artistic hand. 

Balzac is an artist, and only an artist. In his tranquil, 
unimpassioned, remorseless diagnosis of moral phenomena, 
in his cool method of treating the morbid anatomy of the 
heart, in his curiously accurate dissection of the passions, in 
the patient and painful attention with which, stedioscope in 
hand, finger on pulse, eye everywhere, you see him watching 
every symptom, alive to every sound and every breath, and in 
the scientific accuracy with which he portrays the phenomena 
which have been the subject of his investigation, — in all this 
calm and conscientious study of nature, he often reminds us 
of Goethe. Balzac, however, is only an artist. He walks 
through the world to observe, but he observes phenomena 
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only to furnish materials for his art. Goethe we have al- 
ways considered a great naturalist. His pursuit is always 
truth, natural truth, which he delights to track, through all its 
external manifestations, up to its living principles. He, too, 
was no moralist, but a student of universal nature, both 
physical and metaphysical, who watched the sprouting of a 
hyacinth or a passion, the combination of an alkali and an 
acid, and the conflict of the affections, the efflorescence of 
a carnation, the revolution of a people, the eruption of a vol- 
cano, all with equal attention, and classed them all as natural 
phenomena, each as worthy to be studied as the others. 
To your true physician, the development of a cancer is as 
beautiful as the flowering of a rose. To Goethe, all mani- 
festations of nature were interesting, for he studied truth. 
He gave to the world the results of his investigations with the 
most scrupulous fidelity to truth, so far as he could reach it, 
and let consequences take care of themselves. It is for this 
reason, among others, that many people have discovered that 
he is a very immoral writer. The same persons should de- 
nounce the immorality of Professor Agassiz, because, for in- 
stance, he informed the respectable people of Boston, that, 
in a certain family of the Radiata, every female always mar- 
ries her grandfather. The impropriety, if it be one, belongs 
to Nature, and not to her student. 

Balzac stops short of Goethe, however. He is no natu- 
ralist, except to serve the purposes of his art. His object in 
observing nature is to furnish himself with material in his 
profession. Like a painter, he will stop under a porte co- 
chere in a shower, and sketch you a beggar's head with the 
most striking accuracy, not knowing whether it is to serve at 
some future time for Belisarius or Judas Iscariot. Take for 
instance, in the Histoire des Treize, the following description 
of Ferragus. It is impossible not to believe that it is an ac- 
tual portrait from nature. 

" A personage leaning very carelessly against the wall opposite 
to M. de Maulincour, like a fantasy sketched by a skilful artist 
on the reverse of some canvas in his studio. It was a long, dry 
man, whose leaden visage betrayed a profound and icy thought. 
He dried up pity in the hearts of those who observed him, by an 
attitude full of irony and a dark glance, which announced his 
pretension to treat with them upon an equal footing. His face 
was of a dirty white, and his wrinkled skull, destitute of hair, had 
8 * 
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a vague resemblance to a lump of granite. A few flat, gray 
locks, placed upon each side of his head, fell upon the collar of 
his greasy coat, which was buttoned to the chin. He resembled 
at once Voltaire and Don Quixote ; he was jeering and mel- 
ancholy, full of contempt, of philosophy, but half deranged. 
He seemed to have no shirt ; his beard was long, and his misera- 
ble black cravat, entirely worn out and ragged, exposed to view 
a protuberant throat, deeply furrowed and composed of veins as 
thick as ropes. A large, brown, and bruised circle described 
itself under each eye. He seemed to be at least sixty years of 
age. His hands were white and clean. His boots were tattered 
and worn down at the heel ; his blue trousers, patched in several 
places, were whitened by a sort of down which rendered them 
ignoble. He cast upon the officer his calm, expressionless 
glance, the celebrated glance of M. de Talleyrand, a coup (Tmil 
which was dull and without warmth, a kind of impenetrable veil 
under which a strong soul conceals profound emotions and the 
most exact calculations upon men, things, and events. Not a 
furrow of his visage was deepened ; his mouth and forehead 
were motionless ; but his eyes dropped by a movement of noble 
and almost tragic slowness. There W6is a whole drama in the 
movement of his faded eyelids." 

We have quoted this passage because it is a good speci- 
men of his manner, and exhibits some of the strong points 
and some of the striking defects of his style. What can be 
better than the bruises under the eye, the greasy coat, tat- 
tered cravat, the worn-out boots, and whitened blue trousers .' 
And what could be more absurd than that " whole drama in 
the movement of his faded eyelids .'' " Sir Fretful Pla- 
giary's interpretation of Lord Burleigh's nod is nothing in 
comparison, and yet nothing could be more like Balzac. 

Such pictures as these are, however, comparatively rare 
with our author ; for he belongs peculiarly to what has been 
denominated the silver-fork school. He is preeminently a 
fashionable novelist by nature and education ; and it is for 
this reason, probably, that he has been unable to modify him- 
self to suit the prevailing taste of the times. He must work 
upon the stuff which is in him. Like the silk-worm, he must 
feed on mulberry-leaves and spin silk. His works are, after 
all, nothing more nor less than fashionable novels. To an 
observer of the sentiments and passions, there can be no 
doubt that the highest and most curious field of study will 
always present itself wherever social culture has reached its 
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greatest intensity, wherever the arts of refinement, acting 
upon the most impressionable and sensitive organizations, 
have produced the most luxuriant and tropical development. 
The play of tha passions is most fearful, the phenomena of 
the heart are most varied and striking, amid those scenes 
which it is the province of such writers to describe. 

We have no particular objection to this kind of writing. 
Indeed, we have a pet motto, a very old one, which we al- 
ways throw over, as our best bower-anchor, in the shifting 
and perturbed sea of literary change, — " Toms les genres 
sont bons hors le genre ennuyeux." It has long been 
thought the most indisputable mark of a man of sense to 
sneer at the lackey school of literature (as the Westminster 
Review denominated it some years ago), and to laugh at 
its flunkyism (which we believe is the latest Carlylism). 
Very probably there may be much truth in these criticisms, 
for we are not sufficiently well read in the school to be com- 
petent judges. Still, we repeat, that we have never had any 
personal objections to a style which has become compara- 
tively rare ; but on the contrary, we are getting rather tired of 
the reeking and somewhat filthy character of the literature by 
which it has been superseded. There is a rank. Old Bailey- 
ish, cheese-and-sausage odor about modem fictitious litera- 
ture, a very ancient and fish-like smell, which we like not 
" betwixt the wind and our nobility." Up in oiu* quiet gar- 
ret, we claim the right to enjoy a pure atmosphere, and we 
have perhaps a greater aversion to very noisome effluvia than 
our betters. We cannot help it. This is our taste, and we 
see no objection to stating it manfully. Neither are we quite 
converted to the philosophy of the moderns, nor do we 
quite understand that broad, genial, and universal sympathy 
so much commended of late, and which seems to sympathize 
only with the degraded. We think it odd that the new 
school should find so much favor in our own land. In the coun- 
tries of the older world, where the proletaire is starving, and 
the Pariah writhing like a worm in the dust, and both are 
crushed into insignificance by privileged heels, we can under- 
stand this movement, this literary and social tendency ; but in 
a country where there are neither Brahmins nor Pariahs, no 
.castes and no classes, no top and no bottom, — where the 
handcart-man of yesterday is the " respectable man " of to- 
day, " with two gowns and every thing handsome about him," 
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— where mill-boys, wagoner-lads, and printer's apprentices 
become the statesmen and warriors of the land, and are 
proud of their origin, — we don't see, we confess, so much 
danger to the elevated position of the people. If there is 
any body in this country but the people, we should be glad 
to be introduced to him. 

It is owing, perhaps, a little to this idiosyncrasy of Balzac 
that we have taken so much pleasure in his productions. 
Very possibly we may be wrong ; but we read novels, first 
of all, to be amused ; and we feel rebellious at an over-dose 
of the didactic smuggled into them against our will. It also 
seems to us, that an author is taking advantage of his posi- 
tion, when he moralizes too severely. Not that we do not 
reprobate works of an immoral tendency ; but after all, what 
is the moral of the Farnese Hercules, or the Venus de 
Medicis .-' We are not quite willing to subscribe to the 
doctrine of Catullus, — 

" Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum ; versiculos nihil necesse est " ; 

but at the same time, we look for gratification of the taste 
in all works of art. The beautiful in the true we consider 
to be the object of all the fine arts. We have been a litde 
fatigued with the reforming tendency of writers of fiction, 
the authors who are for changing every thing, abolishing 
every thing, and who have a radical objection to every thing 
in existence. We have not the slightest intention of scoff- 
ing at real reformers. On the contrary, we have a profound 
respect for the conscientious and untiring zeal by which 
abuses are ploughed out of our society almost as soon as they 
have taken root. Certainly the world should be reformed, 
but not entirely by novel-writers'. The reformation of so- 
ciety must go on, and we have no intention of speaking 
otherwise than seriously upon that subject. But fiction has 
assumed too much of the work. Slavery must be abolished, 
intemperance must be annihilated, the prisons, the schools, 
the hospitals must all be overhauled ; Congress must be 
purged, the White House swept clean ; the press, the pulpit, 
and the court-house looked after ; our agriculture, which in 
New England is three centuries behind the age, must be re- 
modelled, and the farmers impressed with tlie virtues of soda 
and electricity ; pigs must be placed in their true position ; 
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that animal, which the benevolence of the present age has 
discovered to be cleanly, must be redeemed from his filth and 
sent up stairs to bed like a Christian ; but all these great 
topics are not tiecessarily good material for the novelist. 
No doubt the country needs reformation, the world needs it. 
Reform every thing, and as reformation, like charity, should 
begin at home, take the advice of a respectable colored gen- 
tleman who drives about the streets of Boston in a cart in- 
scribed with letters of gold, — take his advice, and " reform 
your tailors' bills." Reform all the abuses in the universe ; 
remonstrate with the Hindoo widows ; exterminate the Thugs ; 
but in the mean time, let us occasionally be amused, and let 
novel-writers think less of reforming and more of amusing. 

George Sand is, no doubt, a philosopher, and her style is 
better than that of any modern French writer ; but she al- 
ways reminds us of what Yorick told the Count de B. in the 
Sentimental Journey, — " The only fault I have to find with 
your nation is that you are too serious." Balzac takes the 
world as it is. He does not look for all the virtue in one 
place, and for all the vice in another ; and we are inclined 
to beheve he is right. For ourselves, we have arrived at 
the conclusion, that all the " natural nobUity" is not monop- 
olized by the almshouse, nor all the temperance by the re- 
formed drunkards, nor all the chastity by the penitent Mag- 
dalens. There is a sprinkling of virtue and vice throughout 
all the strata of society. 

We have said, that what we considered the best character- 
istic of Balzac is his naturalist-spirit. We have also said, 
that he is a writer of fashionable novels. He has studied 
high life in Paris with the calmness of a scientific inquirer 
and the eye of an artist. We know no pictures of society, 
in any novels, which are superior to his. There is an extra- 
ordinary richness and delicacy in his coloring. He is the 
Petronius Arbiter of Parisian life. We cannot help being 
charmed with the striking elegance of his workmanship,- and 
in accordance with the views which we have before ad- 
vanced, we confess to the extraordinary fascination which 
he contrives to exert over his reader. Like one of the 
" shabby fellows " whom Tony Lumpkin entertains at the 
" Three Jolly Pigeons," and who is fond of the squire 
" bekays he never gives us nothing that's low," — like that 
excellent person of humble condition but elevated taste, we 
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hold that " the genteel thing is the genteel thing at any time, 
if so be as a gentleman is in a concatenation accordingly." 
We find an extraordinary power in anatomizing the passions, 
laying bare the fibres, tracing out the most toinute filaments 
of feeling and sensation, exerted in every one of that strik- 
ing series of tales called the Seines de la Vie Parisienne. 
The female character he has anatomized with the most won- 
derful accuracy. The pathology of the female heart, in par- 
ticular, he has studied like a science, and he seems to display 
in its treatment the combined knowledge of a family physi- 
cian and a father confessor. The two great genera, the 
femme incomprise and the femme abandonnee, he has studied 
in the minutest detail, and so entirely mastered, that should 
both races perish, he could reconstruct them out of a single 
scale in red sandstone, out of a single ringlet or ribbon, 
with the unerring accuracy of an Agassiz. 

Before we proceed any farther, however, it may be as 
well to say the little which we know about the literary his- 
tory of the author whom we are discussing. Honore de 
Baizac was bom at Tours, in Touraine, in 1799, and came, 
pen in hand, to Paris in 1820, to seek his fortune in litera- 
ture. Nine years he wrote, without being wearied, and with- 
out making the slightest impression upon the public. To 
use the language of the witty ^^homme de rien" who has 
included our author in his Galerie des Contemporains II- 
litstres, and from whose brilliant sketch we have derived 
most of our knowledge of his biography, besides a few criti- 
cal suggestions, he " made twenty assaults upon fame, and 
had forty volumes killed under him." He assumed all kinds 
of noms de plume, — Horace de St. Aubin, Villergle de 
St. Alme, and among others, the hieroglyphical title of Lord 
R'hoone ! All would not do. The Vicaire des Ardennes, 
the Centenaire, Annette et le Criminel, fVann-Chlore, &c., 
&c., all perished as soon as they saw the light. As was 
the case with poor Goldsmith, when he wrote any thing, the 
world made a point of knowing nothing about it. But Balzac 
was more obstinate than the world. The material was in 
him, as it had need be in any man who would write himself 
into notoriety in Paris. Nothing, by the way, impresses us 
with a more vivid notion of the fertility of the French mind 
than the immense profusion of novels, romances, operas, 
comedies, farces, and vaudevilles which are turned off every 
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season, all of them sparkling, brilliant, striking, and which, 
precisely like the contents of the J\Iagasins de JVoMceoMtes, 
are worn out and forgotten when the next fashions come in. 
The great wheel is turning, ceaselessly turning, the mill-race 
runs, and foams, and flashes in the sun ; and so it goes on, 
year after year, without pausing, without flaggmg, and with- 
out diminution in the exiiberance of production. 

At last, in 1829, he made a hit with Les Dernier s Choiians, 
a work which, although by no means one of his most striking 
or most interesting, is less objectionable in point of style, 
and less crammed with the euphuistic affectations by which 
all his works are disfigured, than his previous romances. 
This was followed, the next year, by the Physiologic du 
J\iariage, a work for whose success it seems difficult to ac- 
count, distinguished as it is by the cynical ribaldry of its 
philosophy and the ponderous pleasantry of its style, in 
which the manner of Sterne is most unsuccessfully copied. 
Even the typographical capers of this delightful author, whom 
Balzac seems intensely to admire without thorGi:^hly compre- 
hending him, are imitated in the Physiohgie du JUariage, in 
which are four or five pages of types thiown heterogeneously 
together, upside down, and interspersed with punctuation 
marks and notes of interrogation, presenting a hodge-podge 
which is supposed, for some unknown reason, to be highly 
ludicrous. 

In 1831 -2, and afterwards, appeared the Scenes de la Vie 
Privee, Scenes de la Vie Parisienne, and Scenes de la Vie de 
Province, which, with Le Pere Goriot, which we believe is 
not included in either of those three series, comprise all that 
is most admirable in his writings. The last book which we 
recollect reading was a story of provincial life, entitled Ur- 
sule Mirouet, executed in his most quiet and artistic manner, 
and containing but few of his habitual blemishes. Since the 
appearance of that work, which was, we believe, m 1843, 
we have heard of nothing from his pen. 

All the novels which appeared previously to the Les Der- 
niers Chonans are strongly marked with his characteristics, 
and yet they are much inferior, both in conception and exe- 
cution, to tbeir successors. There is no one of his works, 
for instance, which is more crowded with his monstrosities 
than fVann-Chlore, on Jane la Pale, while at the same time 
it contains passages of passion, scenes, situations, and eir- 
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cumstances such as he always delights to deal with, and in 
which he always displays extraordinary power. We men- 
tion this book because it is so strikingly characteristic of 
Balzac, although it is undoubtedly one of his most indifferent 
novels. Moreover, the curious in such matters would be 
amused to observe again in this book his constant tendency 
to pilfer, " convey, the wise it call," from our Enghsh 
Sterne. There is a valet de chambre in this book copied en- 
tirely from Corporal Trim. There is a courtship oi afemme 
de chambre undertaken by the said valet, which is almost lit- 
erally copied from the loves of Trim and the Widow Wad- 
man's Bridget ; and there are half a dozen verbal expres- 
sions which the reader famihar with Tristram Shandy would 
instantly recognize. Not that we consider this a heinous 
offence ; far from it. We even love Balzac the better, and 
appreciate him the more, because of his entire sjTnpathy 
with that most delightful and original of writers. 

We have said that the fame of Balzac must rest upon his 
Scenes de la Vie Parisienne, and Scenes de la Vie de Pro- 
vince. The first of these series is made up generally of 
short stories, or rather episodes, in a sort of grand epopee 
of Parisian life, which seems to exist imwritten in Balzac's 
brain. Of these stories, all of which are striking, we should 
perhaps select a tale entitled JVe touchez pas a la Hache, as 
a masterpiece of brilliant handling, startling effect, and art- 
ful management. There is a midnight scene, in which the 
hero, a certain General de Montrireau, assisted by two or 
three friends, masked and cloaked, resolves to punish the 
heroine, a beautiful duchesse, for her coquetry, by branding 
her upon the forehead with a red-hot needle, which we con- 
sider a chef d^muvre of illusion. Certainly, nothing could 
equal the colossal impudence of such a literary conception 
but its entire success. The scene is so well worked up, 
the details so minutely delineated, the chiar^oscuro so art- 
fully managed, that the effect is wonderful. 

Another of the most brUliant of these episodes in the 
Parisian epic is the Histoire des Treize ; — and, by the way, 
it should be observed that none of the characters in the dif- 
ferent novels of Balzac are indigenous to the book where 
they first appear, but walk about from one novel to another, 
reappearing here, there, and everywhere, just as it suits the 
pleasure of the author, and the purposes of his grand epopee. 
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" The Thirteen " compose nothing more nor less than a 
subterranean fraternity, in which dashing nobles and generals 
are banded with stamped galley-slaves and distinguished 
pickpockets, for mutual self-improvement and common de- 
fence. By this fortunate combination, the dandy in high 
life is able to accomplish many things in a masterly and mys- 
terious style, which would have been less feasible but for the 
assistance of his underground associates. Balzac has an 
inordinate love of the atrocious, but manages it better than 
any of his contemporaries. His corrupt taste seems rather 
to belong to his epoch than to himself. More than any of 
the modern Parisians, he seems to us essentially to represent 
a literature which is blasie, and which, in its morbid and de- 
praved appetite for the original and the fresh, is constantly 
feeding upon the monstrous. Strictly speaking, perhaps, 
there is nothing absolutely new in this general conception of 
" The Thirteen." Yet, such is the singular power of the 
delineator, who produces his efforts now by a bold, startling, 
Caravaggio-like effect, and now by a patient accumulation of 
minute details, worthy of Gerard Douw or Ostade, that we 
defy the most phlegmatic of readers to maintain his com- 
posure through a midnight perusal of these striking narra- 
tives. The Circean power 

" to lull the sense, 
And in sweet madness rob it of itself," 

belongs to this juggler in an eminent degree, and he must 
have potent nerves who can entirely resist the fascina- 
tion. 

It is in these episodes that the type of the Balzac hero is 
most fully developed. We cannot say much in favor of 
this form of the heroic, although the model is somewhat 
original. We are not sure whether it would pass muster 
with Carlyle ; yet certainly these heroes are not pale and 
conventional, like the flunky whom he abhors, but are up to 
any thing in the way of energetic, unscrupulous working. 
We fear, however, that there is a little too much outside 
about them for Carlyle. The hero after Balzac's heart, call 
him De Marsay, De Trailles, Ronquerolles, Rastignac, or 
what you will, is invariably a dandy of the first water ; but 
the natural insipidity of the dandy is always relieved by 
criminahty of the deepest dye. In person, he presents a 
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curious combination of John the Baptist and Fra Diavolo, 
with a slight touch of the youthful Werther, gants jaunes 
being substituted for the yellow buckskins. To an histori- 
cal name, always provided with the ^'^ particule,^' great per- 
sonal beauty, and an uncommonly fine head of hair, he 
unites extraordinary genius, such as would have easily placed 
him at the head of the statesmen, warriors, philosophers, or 
poets of his epoch, if he had ever thought it worth his while 
to engage in such pursuits. But the hands 

" Which the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre," 

remain in comparative idleness, to all appearance, although 
some how or other they accomplish a great deal. 

The hero, who generally arrives at Paris aged twenty, 
provided with three hundred francs a year and the aforesaid 
accomplishments, soon reaches the summit of society, and 
finds the whole " world and his wife," particularly the latter, 
at his feet, with the least possible delay. How this effect is 
accomplished remains somewhat enigmatical, and savors of 
the supernatural. Such is, perhaps, the intention of the 
author, who wishes to represent to our imagination a hero of 
fabulous beauty and superhuman genius, a kind of fallen 
archangel, walking the world in patent-leather boots, and 
making love to the daughters of earth, while at the same 
time he is in league with all sorts of desperadoes and demons 
below stairs. The stage on which these brilliant Parisian 
scenes are represented seems a sheet of polished glass spread 
over the flames of hell, — rather warm work, and rather slip- 
pery footing, on which only the very adroit can maintain 
their equilibrium. 

A severe and cynical analysis of the ingrfidients out of 
which so much effect is produced would give but a faint 
notion of the author's genius ; but let any one read the his- 
tory of Ferragus, for example, and then deny, if he can, the 
power of the artist. In this book, a young officer, who in- 
curs the hatred of one of the Thirteen, is one day nearly 
crushed by the apparently accidental falling of a large block 
of stone from a new house upon which the masons are at 
work. Escaping with the loss of his cabriolet and his tiger, 
and with a severe contusion, he afterwards goes to a royal 
ball, and comes home with a duel upon his hands. Des- 
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perately but not mortally wounded in this affair, after a long 
interval he again appears at an ambassador's ball, where, to 
his surprise, he meets a certain beggar whom he has offend- 
ed. The beggar, who, by the way, is the same whose 
portrait we have given in a former part of this article, is 
now presented to him as a Portuguese grandee of the first 
class, and requests the pleasure of a few moments' private 
conversation with him. The two retire together to a boudoir, 
where the beggar, grandee, galley-slave, and captain of the 
Thirteen, — for Ferragus unites all these dignities, — sud- 
denly seizes the officer by the hair, twists him round a little, 
and then disappears. The officer goes home, sickens, and 
dies a horrible and lingering death from the effects of a poison 
introduced into his hair in this extraordinary rencounter. 
Such is a specimen of the style of proceeding adopted by 
the Thirteen ; and it should be observed, by the way, that 
many of the heroes of other novels by this author seem to 
be connected with this singular fraternity. 

The three romances upon which Balzac may most securely 
rest his fame are Le Pere Goriot, Eugenie Grandet, and 
La Recherche de VMsolu. These are all less disfigured by 
his characteristic faults, and more distinguished by masterly 
portraiture of passion and minutely accurate delineation of 
character and scenery, than any of his other productions. 
We have no time nor inclination to analyze these novels. 
Pere Goriot is the history of a Lear in private life, a rich 
maccaroni-maker, who divides his fortune between his two 
daughters, the Baronne de Nucingen, and the Comtesse de 
Restand, and who, although cruelly neglected by them, and 
allowed almost to starve to death, is unfaltering and sublime 
in his passionate affection for his unworthy offspring. The 
boarding-house where he lives, the "Maison Vauquer, pension 
bourgeoise des deux sexes et autres,'" is also the residence of 
several prominent characters, some of which are the most 
striking and finished pictures which his pencil has ever drawn. 
The old maccaroni-maker, the format Vautrin, otherwise 
Trempe la Mort, the Demoiselle Michonneau, and Madame 
Vauquer nee de Conflans, the mistress of the boarding-house, 
are all conceived and executed with consummate skill. The 
boarding-house itself is a character, — nay, the very street 
where it is situated has a physiognomy of its own. No one 
who has read Pere Goriot can ever forget the extraordi- 
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nary power with which that pension bourgeoise, the odor of 
the house, the character of its furniture, the color of its walls, 
the locks of its doors, are presented to the imagination, 
blended with the various but minutely depicted portraits of 
the inmates, the sound of their voices, the expression of 
their features, the strain of their general conversation at 
table, their meagre tahle-(Vh6te fare, their boarding-house 
jokes, their conventional witticisms, their petty plots, their 
interior heart-burnings. Nor is less to be admired the artful 
manner in which the counterpart to this musty fusty pen- 
sion life is managed, the magic-lantern style in which sud- 
denly flash upon the view the brilliant ball-rooms of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, with all their soft crush, and flutter, 
and glitter, their beauty, music, flowers, their diamonds, 
dalliance, and dance. The obscure Maison Vauquer is 
connected by two links with the dazzling scenes of Parisian 
life ; the Pere Goriot and the hero Eugene de Rastignac 
are both inmates of the boarding-house. 

The two masterpieces of Balzac, however, are unques- 
tionably Eugenie Grandet and La Recherche de VAbsolu ; 
both of which are included in the Scenes de la Vie de Pro- 
vince. The story of Eugenie Grandet is nothing, a mere 
narrative of every-day life, in which the self-abnegation of 
woman and the egotism of man are depicted in a series of 
interior, exquisitely finished scenes, which inevitably suggest, 
to be sure, the works of the Flemish painters, but to which 
we are disposed to assign a much higher rank in literature 
than those pictures occupy in art. Moreover, there are 
passages of passion, strbkes of nature, scenes of light and 
shadow, which reveal so broad and profound a knowledge of 
nature and of the heart, that we consider this comparison as 
an undervaluation of Balzac. 

. Eugenie Grandet is the daughter of a provincial miser, 
whose life is wasted in devotion to an Inhuman father and a 
worthless lover. It is a story without a catastrophe, and 
therefore the more hfelike. The father, a miser, whose 
picture is admirably drawn, and well illustrates the effect 
which may be produced by the accumulation of delicate 
touches, after having kept all his family upon the rack during 
his whole life, dies at last with his money-bags in his arms, 
and leaves many millions to his daughter. The lover has, 
however, in the mean time, deserted her and married another. 
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There is no need of making an analysis of the story, for it 
would disappear in the attempt. So meagre and minute are 
the incidents, so slight is the framework of the novel, that it 
would seem impossible that the interest could be sustained ; 
and yet it is hardly possible to conceive of a work of more 
absorbing and enchaining interest. The consummate skill 
with which petty and every-day events are handled, and the 
lifelike portraiture of the characters, constitute the charm of 
the book. In the heroine, Balzac has, for once at least, ap- 
proached the ideal. Eugenie is the perfection of the moral- 
beautiful evolved from the true ; a type of woman which to 
the vulgar mind might be vulgar, but to the moralist, as well 
as to the artist, is one of inestimable beauty and sublimity. 
In the author's own words, "Eugenie Grandet among 
women will be a type, — that of devotions thrown into the 
tempests pf the world, and buried there, as a noble statue 
taken from Greece, which, upon the passage, falls into the 
ocean, where it will for ever remain unknown." 

The personal portrait of Eugenie Grandet, who is far 
from beautiful, and whose features are even slightly swollen 
by a " clement small-pox," and who yet reminds you at 
every step of Raphael's Madonnas, broad, vigorous, peasant- 
like, and yet simply and unconsciously angelic, is admirably in 
accordance with her character, which is natural and simple, 
but strong. Her self-abnegation results from the generosity 
of a robust and healthy mind, not from the non-resistance of 
a feeble organization. In this respect she is happily con- 
trasted with her mother, whose devotion, although in itself 
exquisitely depicted, savors a httle of imbecility. And yet 
it is a curious effect of the artist's power, that towards the 
end of the book, where the devoted mother and wife is dying, 
she appears absolutely to assume a countenance of earthly 
beauty, so much of the morally sublime seems to radiate 
from a face which, in the opening chapters, is described in 
the following sentences ; we quote them because they -are a 
good specimen of the author's manner. 

" Madame Grandet was a dry, lean woman, yellow as a quince, 
awkward, slow ; one of those women who seem made to be tyran- 
nized over. She had large bones, a large nose, a large forehead, 
large eyes, and presented at first sight a vague resemblance to 
those spongy fruits which have neither savor nor juice. Her 
teeth were black and few, her mouth was wrinkled, and her 
9* 
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chin was of the form sometimes denominated ' en galoche.'' She 
was an excellent woman, bom De la Bertelliere. The Abbe 
Cruchot took occasion sometimes to tell her, that she must have 
been good-looking, and she believed him. An angelic mildness, 
the resignation of an insect tormented by children, a rare piety, 
an unalterable equality of soul, a good heart, made her universal- 
ly pitied and respected. Her husband never gave her more than 
six francs at a time for her personal expenses." 

The character of the miser Grandet, from the commence- 
ment to the close, is developed in the most admirable man- 
ner. His portrait is one of Balzac's best ; and the short, 
square man, with his gray hair, basilisk eyes, his heavy nose 
"supporting a veined wen," his white cravat, gens-d''arTnes 
gloves, and shoes with leatlier strings, will continue to walk 
through the memory of every one who has ever read the 
book, long after the incidents and events of the story have 
vanished. Although, as m all Balzac's workmanship, the 
character is worked up by accumulation, yet occasionally a 
starding light is thrown upon the miser's egotism by a slight 
but striking incident. For example, his brother, a Paris 
banker, finding himself bankrupt, consigns his son, the lover 
of the piece, to the tender mercies of the miser, and then 
blows out his brains. Although prepared for this event by 
letter, the miser receives the first information of its actual oc- 
currence in a newspaper paragraph pointed out to him by an 
acquaintance. He reads it through, and then resumes his 
calculations concerning some money transactions, and arriv- 
ing at home, he "jots down the figures of his speculation 
upon the margin of the journal in which his brother's death 
was announced, hearing all the time, without listening to, the 
groans of his nephew." 

The Recherche de VMsolu is an admirable reverse to the 
story of the provincial miser. It is the history of a Flem- 
ish gentleman oC high family and vast fortune, who squanders 
his whole property in a search for the philosopher's stone. As 
in Eugenie Grandet^ the current of the story is monotonous 
and the incidents are few ; and here, too, the great charm 
is derived from the generous, although mistaken, devotion of 
woman. Balthazar Claes, the alchemist, is at the beginning 
of the book devotedly fond of his *wife and daughter, and 
surrounded by every luxury which wealth could purchase. 
In his absorbing and insane search for " the absolute," he 
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melts down in his crucible not only his houses and lands, his 
ducats and his forests, his wife's dowry and his own inher- 
itance, but also, what to Madame Claes is a more inestimable 
treasure, his fondness for her, which, in its transition from in- 
tense passion to preoccupied but gentle estrangement, and at 
last to entire and icy indifference, is depicted in a very ar- 
tistic manner. The scientific madness, which grapples him 
slowly, but with the sureness of destiny, in its iron embrace, 
fastening, as it were, one after another, its myriad talons into 
every portion of his being, is skilfully delineated ; but, as we 
have had occasion so often to repeat, Balzac almost invaria- 
bly produces his effects by a patient observation of minute 
detail. He occasionally, however, employs more striking 
touches, and reveals, as it were, in a flash, the passion or the 
sentiment of a situation. Take, for instance, one of the 
concluding scenes of the story, in which Madame Claes, 
whose heart is at last broken by the incurable egotism and 
half-insane devotion of her husband to his pursuit, lies upon 
her death-bed, and, after having received the last sacrament, 
is anxiously expecting the entrance of her husband, whom 
she is now to see for the last time upon earth. Just as the 
ceremony of the sacrament is concluded, Balthazar enters, 
his face radiant with triumph. 

" ' 'T is done,' he cried with a joyous air ; ' azote contains 
oxygen and a substance of an imponderable nature, which prob- 
ably is the principle of the ' 

" Murmurs of horror arose, which interrupted him, and re- 
stored to him his presence of mind. 

" ' But what have they been telling me .' ' he resumed ; ' you 
are worse ; what has happened ? ' 

" ' It happens. Sir,' whispered the Abbe de Solis indignantly 
in his ear, ' that your wife is dying, and that you have killed 
her.' " 

To resume in a few words an estimate of this writer's 
powers, we should say that his excellences and defects spring 
mainly from two sources, which, if we were inclined to be 
pedantic, we would call his micrology and his neology. To 
his patient, minute, but artistic observation of the world be- 
fore him, with its various scenes and characters, and to his 
constant tendency to philosophize, refine, and subtilize upon 
all he sees, are attributable both the fidelity of his scene and 
character painting, and the occasionally laughable philosophy 
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which he expends upon trifles. Secondly, the depraved ap- 
petite for the new, which, as we have observed, seems to 
characterize French literature, is eminently a characteristic of 
his mind, — a besetting foible, which, while it has sometimes 
led him to fresh and sparkling fountains, has after all engen- 
dered most that is monstrous and offensive in his writings. 
Both these traits, however, run together, and we will illus- 
trate both in one or two short extracts. His micrologic 
tendency, moreover, often deprives him of much of his real 
power. Very often, for instance, after laying bare the 
breast of a character in very scientific style, instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to the main purposes of the autopsy, he will 
wander off into the most remote ramification of the nervous 
system, or discourse of ruptured filaments or discolored 
membranes, and all sorts of pathological nonsense, till you 
are wearied beyond endurance, and all the effect of his sci- 
ence is lost. In the extracts, which we have chosen be- 
cause we think them illustrative of his style, it will be ob- 
served how fond he is of pressing physiological, physiognom- 
ical, pathological, and sometimes craniological science into 
his service. He has apparently considerable acquirements 
in many of the ologies ; but we cannot help observing, at 
every step, that he has never studied science for itself, from 
an innate desire to arrive at truth, but rather to make use of 
it as an auxiliary in his profession, as an artist studies anato- 
my only that it may assist him in his art. His love of mi- 
nute detail is nowhere more strikingly exhibited than in his 
description of the personal charms of his various heroines. 
Every feature is conscientiously inventoried, and every pos- 
sible deduction, according to the physiognomical laws as he 
understands them, from the setting of the eyebrows, the 
color of the eye, the chiselling of the chin, and so on, as to 
the character of the individual, is made with untiring assiduity. 
Olivia's brief catalogue of her charms — "i<em, two gray 
eyes with lids to them ; item, two lips indifferent red, one 
nose, and so forth " — would never answer his purpose ; for 
Balzac, when describing a heroine, is of the humor of the 
lover in one of Marston's comedies, who says of his mis- 
tress, that 

" There 's more philosophy, more theorems, 
More demonstrations, all invincible, 
More clear divinity drawn upon her cheek, 
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Than in all volumes' tedious paraphrase 
Of musty Eld." 

It is inconceivable how much minute philosophy this lively 
Frenchman contrives to extract from the physiognomy of his 
various characters. We have unsuccessfully turned over a 
dozen of his novels in search of one particular passage high- 
ly illustrative of this tendency, which we should like to 
quote ; but we have forgotten the diction and the name of the 
romance in which we found it. We only remember, that 
certain black points upon the pupil of the heroine's eye, and 
certain other black points upon the tip of her nose, were 
very accurately noted and described as the unquestionable 
indications of several mental attributes ; but what they were 
has unfortunately escaped our memory. We are, how- 
ever, inclined to look with less incredulity, perhaps, upon 
infinitesimal philosophy like this, or rather upon deductions 
so vast from symptoms apparently so trifling, since the 
wonderful discoveries recently made by another ingenious 
Frenchman, M. Guenin, as to the physiognomy of " cows' 
escutcheons." As it has been found that the quantity of 
milk, the weight of butter, the mental dispositifln, and all 
other personal qualities of the cow, can be inferred in an in- 
stant from indicicB so very slight, we begin to think that Bal- 
zac may have more method in his madness than we used to 
believe. 

As a specimen of his minute and refining style of descrip- 
tion, take the following portrait of Mademoiselle Evangelista, 
the heroine of La Fleur des Pois. 

" Her beauty, which was truly wonderful, proceeded from an 
excessive regularity of features in harmony with the proportions 
of the head and body. This perfection is of evil augury for the 
mind. Few exceptions are found to this rule. Every superior 
nature has slight imperfections in form, which become irresisti- 
ble attractions, luminous points, where shine conflicting senti- 
ments, and which arrest the attention. A perfect harmony an- 
nounces the coldness of mixed organizations. Natalie had a 
rounded figure, a sign of force, but an unerring indication of a 
will which often amounts to obstinacy in persons whose mind is 
neither lively nor enlarged. Her hands, like those of a Greek 
statue, confirmed the predictions of her countenance and figure, 
by announcing an illogical spirit of domination, a will for the 
sake of the will. Her eyebrows met, and, according to observ- 
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ers, this trait indicates a tendency to jealousy Her eyes, 

apparently black, but in reality of an orange brown, contrasted 
with her hair, of which the pale reddish blonde, so prized by the 
Romans, is called auburn in England, and which almost always 
belongs to a child bom of two persons with black hair, as was 

that of Monsieur and Madame Evangelista Although the 

contour of her face had something august in character, yet the 
chin of Natalie was slightly empale, a painter's expression, which 
may serve to explain the preexistence of sentiments whose vio- 
lence would hardly declare themselves before the middle of life. 
Her mouth, slightly compressed, expressed a fierce pride in har- 
mony with her hand, her chin, her eyebrows, and her beautiful 
figure. Finally, last diagnostic, which alone would have de- 
termined the judgment of a connoisseur, the pure voice of 
Natalie, that voice which was so seducing, had metallic tones. 
Howsoever gently the metal was managed, despite the grace 
with which the sounds flowed through the spirals of the instru- 
ment, this organ announced the character of the Duke d^Alba, 
from whom the Casa Reale (the family of Natalie's mother) 
was collaterally descended. These indications all suggested 
passions which were violent without tenderness, sudden devo- 
tions, irreconcilable hatreds, esprit without intelligence, and the 
desire of dominion natural to persons who feel themselves infe- 
rior to their pretensions." 

Without any comment upon the beauties or absurdities of 
this passage, let us take another, equally characteristic. It 
is the description of Madame Claes, the wife of the Flemish 
alchemist. It will be perceived, that, in his rage for the new, 
Balzac has here invented quite a new kind of heroine, quite 
an original style of beauty. Madame Claes is of the ripe 
age of forty, lame, and slightly deformed ; and yet, such 
is the effect of his art, wilfully and absurdly exerted as it 
is, this heroine produces upon the reader the effect of ex- 
quisite beauty. 

" The physiognomy of this lady, aged about forty, but at that 
time much less removed from beauty than she had been in 
her youth, presented none of the characteristics of the Flemish 
woman. Thick, black hair fell in curls upon her shoulders and 
along her cheeks. Her forehead, very much arched, narrow at 
the temples, was yellowish, but beneath this forehead scintillated 
two black eyes, which cast forth flames. Her face, entirely 
Spanish, brown in tone, faintly colored, ravaged by the small- 
pox, arrested attention by the perfection of its oval form, whose 
contour preserved, in spite of the alteration of the lines, a finish 
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of majestic elegance, which sometimes reappeared entirely, if 
any effort of the soul restored to it its primitive purity. The 
trait which gave the most distinction to this vigorous face was a 
nose curved like the beak of an eagle, and which, too much arched 
towards the middle, seemed to have an interior malformation ; 
hut there was an indescribable delicacy about it, and the partition 
of the nostrils was so thin, that its transparency permitted the 
light to redden it strongly. The sinuosities of the mouth, whose 
somewhat large lips were very much folded, betrayed the pride 
inspired by high birth, and a natural kindness strengthened by 
constant happiness, and polished by education. It was a face at 
once vigorous and feminine, whose beauty might be disputed, 
but which commanded the attention. Thus, although this woman 
passed for ugly, here and there, in the world, when she was still 
a girl, men would turn to look at her, strongly moved by the 
passionate ardor which her head expressed, and by the indications 
of an inexhaustible tenderness ; and they remained under a charm 
irreconcilable with her visible defects ; for she was small, lame, 
humpbacked, and people obstinately denied her intelligence." 

The last extract which we shall make Is from Le Lis dans 
la Vallee. It is another description of a heroine, and is, if 
possible, still more characteristic and more full of affectation 
than the preceding. 

" I gave myself up to the delight of hearing the voice of the 
countess. The breath of her soul displayed itself in the folds of 
her syllables, as the sound divides itself under the keys of a 
flute ; it expired undulatingly upon the ear, whence it precipi- 
tated the action of the blood. Her manner of speaking the ter- 
minations in i suggested the song of a bird ; the ch pronounced 
by her was like a caress ; and the manner in which she attacked 
the t-s revealed the despotism of the heart. She enlarged thus, 
without knowing it, the sense of the words, and carried away 

your soul into an immense world I could pencil for you 

the principal features, which everywhere would have distinguish- 
ed the countess as an object of observation ; but the most correct 
design, the warmest color, would express nothing. Her face is 
one of those the portraiture of which requires the artist, never 
to be found, whose hand can paint the reflection of interior fires, 
and knows how to depict that luminous vapor which science de- 
nies, which language does not translate, but which a lover sees. 
Her fine, ash-colored hair often caused' her pain, and this suffer- 
ing was doubtless caused by sudden determinations of blood to 
the head. Her rounded forehead, prominent like that of Joconde, 
appeared full of unexpressed ideas, of repressed sentiments, of 
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flowers drowned in bitter waters. Her greenish eyes, dotted 
with hrown ■points, were always pale ; but if there was question 
of her children, if there escaped from her any of those lively 
effusions of joy or grief, rare in the life of resigned women, 
her eye emitted a subtle light which seemed to be kindled at the 

sources of life, and which was sure to exhaust them 

The lower part of her head did not present those hollows which 
make the nape of the neck in most women resemble the trunks 
of trees ; her muscles did not form cords ; and everywhere the 
lines were rounded into flexuosities as tormenting to the eye as 
to the pencil. A tender down died along her cheeks, and in the 
creases of her neck, retaining the light, which became silken 
there. Her small and well-turned ears were, according to her 
own expression, the ears of a slave and a mother.'''' 

We feel as if we had perhaps done our author injustice by 
these extracts. Certainly their absurdity is almost incredi- 
ble ; and yet we assure the reader who is unacquainted with 
Balzac, that they are eminently characteristic specimens of 
his style, which is very vicious. His merits, which we have 
already endeavoured to indicate, can hardly be exhibited by 
quotation. It is perhaps his defective style more than any 
thing else which will prevent his becoming a classic, for 
style above all other qualities seems to embalm for posterity. 
As for his philosophy, his principles, moral, political, or 
social, we repeat, that he seems to have none whatever. 
He looks for the picturesque and the striking. He studies 
sentiments and sensations from an artistic point of view. He 
is a physiognomist, a physiologist, a bit of an anatomist, a 
bit of a Mesmerist, a bit of a geologist, a Flemish painter, 
an upholsterer, a micrological, misanthropical, skeptical phi- 
losopher ; but he is no moralist, and certainly no reformer. 
We have not the least intention of recommending his works 
for general circulation in this country ; but looking at him as 
an artist, and from the standpunkt of his owa nation and no 
other, we have considered him worthy, by his genius and the 
magnitude of his " ceuvre,^' to be noticed thus somewhat 
elaborately. 



